lo report on current practices then, we must necessarily draw on several data sources that are not fully comparable. In summarizing below available data on coverage related to such key benefits as pensions, health and medical plans, and paid leaves, we generally rely on the single best source of information and only briefly allude to other sources. We also note the scope of some recent initiatives in the provision of employee benefits. Even though all of the data together do not comprise a comprehensive view, it should be readily apparent that the corporate welfare system is highly unequal in the provision of benefits and that the likelihood of workers receiving benefits varies by their place in the occupational-industrial structure.
Pensions When the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, one objective was to provide a minimum floor of income for the retired elderly. About 95 percent of the labor force today is covered by Social Security (89 percent) or some other public retirement program (6 percent). The same proportion is benefiting among the currently retired aged 65 or older. However, then and now the minimum floor of retirement income is expected to be supplemented by other sources of retirement income, such as private pensions and personal savings. Dependence on Social
26 participants in their plan were required to file with the U.S. Department of Labor detailed descriptions of their plans, including all amendments. For more broadly defined welfare plans, filing was required only for larger firms. In general, similar filings were required under the Employment Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA), which replaced the 1959 legislation. Until the mid-1970s the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) published digests of major provisions of selected leading health, insurance, and pension plans, that is, those viewed as setting the trends in plan development. In addition BLS published reports based on its biennial surveys of expenditures for employee compensation. These included data on costs, establishment policies, and the prevalence of collectively bargained plans.
16 For a summary of this Level of Benefit Survey, see Bureau of Labor Statistics (1980b). For a more extensive description, see Bureau of Labor Statistics (1981b).
17 For example, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce's now annual Survey of Employee Benefits and the Bureau of National Affairs' surveys are based largely on self-selected samples. The Conference Board's Profile of Employee Benefits (Meyer, 1974, 1981), although by far the most comprehensive, is based on samples heavily weighted toward large and medium-size companies.those negotiated under collective bargaining agreements as well as all others, including a representative sample of small plans. All private organizations having at least). to provide this important family benefit. For some discussion of family allowances in France, see Questiaux and Fournier (197H).um wage should cover a male worker, his nonworking spouse, and two independent children.d? Evidence liom M-VCM!
